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us to cut down thy habitation, a task which fills us with sad-
ness, and which we only carry out with regret. I adjure thee
to depart at once from this place and seek a new dwelling-
place elsewhere, and I pray thee to forget the wrong we do
thee, for we are not our own masters.' " *
Among the Dyaks of the Dusun district in Southern
Borneo, when a coffin is to be made some male members of
the family go into the forest to find a suitable tree. Having
found it they smear the trunk with a mixture of rice, fowl's
blood, and egg as a purchase-money for the wood paid to the
spirit of the tree, who flees from the felled tree and must be
propitiated. At the beginning of the work a fire is lit to keep
off Apitau, a dangerous spirit of the forest. Should the fire
go out during the work, the workmen will be smitten by the
forest spirit, and will fall ill in consequence.2 The Bare'e-
speaking Toradyas of Central Celebes believe that every large
tree is inhabited by a spirit; hence before felling such a tree
they offer betel to the spirit of the tree, with a request that he
would depart and seek another home.3
With regard to the Kiwai of British New Guinea we are
told that " even nowadays, when provided with iron axes,
they show great reluctance in felling certain large trees, par-
ticularly if the tree stands by itself or is conspicuous in some
other way. Such a tree is thought to be inhabited by one
of the etengena, a group of sylvan beings. If it is necessary
to cut down some tree in which an etengena may dwell, the
being must be asked to remove to some other tree suggested
to it. After a few days the man returns and prepares to
begin the cutting, but if his arms feel very heavy so that he
can hardly lift them, this is a sign that the entengena has not
yet moved from the tree and has passed into his arms to prevent
the felling of the tree." 4
Aijiong the Mailu Islanders of British New Guinea, when
a certain man named Veavo was about to cut down a
large tree to make a canoe, having put his mark upon the
tree, he " took care to count the number of its buttresses, and
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